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COLLECTION OF MILKWEED FLOSS 


Bp SAFETY of thousands of American sailors and soldiers is 
dependent on milkweed floss which is a substitute for kapok, now 
controlled by the Japanese. Milkweed floss supplies the buoyancy 
necessary for life jackets and aviators’ suits. 

So essential is milkweed floss for military supplies, that a Govern- 
ment agency has been set up to acquire and process over a million 
pounds of milkweed floss. 

I am informed by officials of this war agency that the Nation is 
absolutely dependent on the school children of America for the collec- 
tion of a sufficient supply of milkweed pods to meet military needs. 
Commercial growing is impractical because it would take three years 
to sow milkweed seed and produce the first crop. Our war needs are 
immediate and we must obtain necessary supplies from wild plants. 
experience with the program last year indicates that school children 
can collect the pods on near-by farms, vacant land and along roads 
This can and, of course, should be arranged without interference with 
their school program. Therefore, I trust that all school officials and 
teachers in the 21 states in which milkweed grows will give the collec- 
tion of milkweed floss high priority in their wartime cooperation 
programs next fall. Plans for the collection should be laid now so 
that the crop can be gathered beginning early in September. . . 

A small payment will be made for each bag of milkweed pods 
collected. Additional information on the milkweed floss collection 
project is obtainable through the offices of county agricultural agents. 
These agents or other designated officers will make full provisions fot 
buying, collecting and shipping the bags of pods to the processing 
center. 

Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education 
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MILITARY TRAINING COUNTS FOR SCHOOL CREDIT 


and are 
grant credit for education 


armed 


Secondary schools colleges 
authorized to 
and military experience in 
forces according to policies approved by 
the Board of Regents at its April meeting. 
The policies establish a base for recog- 
nizing educational attainment acquired 
through military training, military corre- 
spondence courses or other means and 
place upon the secondary and 
officials the responsibility for 
evaluating such credit. 


the 


school 


college 


“Through this action,” said Commis- 
George D. Stoddard, “ New 
York takes a forward-looking — step 
in meeting the educational needs of 
returning veterans. We propose to give 
credit for military experience and training 
and for courses completed, without 
reducing the high educational standards 
for which New York State is noted.” 


sioner 


The policy regarding secondary school 
credit follows: 

A local or state high school diploma 
may be earned through the completion of 
the 16 units required for graduation under 
the regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education. 

1 Not more than 2 free elective units 
may be granted by the secondary school 
toward graduation on evidence of the 
successful completion of the basic or 
recruit training programs which average 
12 or 13 weeks. 

2 Not more than 2 units as a minor 
sequence or as free electives may be 
granted toward graduation by the sec- 
ondary schools on evidence of the suc- 
cessful completion of specialist training 
programs which average 12 or 13 weeks 
in length. 


3 Credit for educational attainment 
acquired through correspondence or other 
courses approved by the Armed Forces 
Institute may be granted by the secondary 
schools on evaluation through local school 
examinations, Regents examinations with- 
out regard to time requirements, or 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
Subject Matter Examinations in lieu of 
Regents examinations. 

4 Credit may be granted by the sec- 
ondary school toward graduation for other 
courses completed and submitted through 
proper channels such as the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 

The statement with regard to college 
credit reaffirms the State Education 
Department’s policy of placing upon 
secondary school authorities the respon- 
sibility of determining when a student 
by normal progress, acceleration or 
otherwise has completed an approved 
secondary school course of 16 units, or 
the equivalent, entitled to a 
diploma. 


and is 


The colleges and universities may give 
credit for appropriate correspondence 
courses completed in and validated by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and 
by recognized colleges and universities 
under the the Armed 
Forces Institute, the Army Specialized 
Training Program, the Navy College 
Training Program or similar courses. 
Limits are placed upon the allowable 
credit for such courses and provision is 
made for transfer of credit from one insti- 
tution to another. 


sponsorship of 


The colleges are also authorized to 
grant not more than ten semester hours 
of credit to veterans who have served at 





least six months in the armed forces, for 
general military experience, basic and 
advanced training of educational value. 
Not more than five hours of credit may 
be granted veterans with less than six 
months’ service, for the completion of the 
basic or recruit training program. 
Colleges may give limited additional 
credit for validated and appropriate col- 
lege work in service specialty schools, 
technical training and officer candidate 
schools. 


In addition, the Department policy 
permits colleges and universities, up to 
1948, in collaboration with secondary 
schools, to offer secondary school courses 
on a noncredit college basis to veterans 
and other students whose high school 
programs have been interrupted by war 
work, if they have achieved senior 
standing in high school with records that 
indicate that they will qualify for admis- 
sion to college. Credit for college entrance 
is to be assigned by a secondary school. 





DAYTON STONER, STATE ZOOLOGIST, DIES 


Dr Dayton Stoner, State Zoologist 
since 1932, died suddenly on May 8th at 
his home in Albany. He was buried in 
North Liberty, Iowa, his birthplace, fol- 
lowing services in Albany which were 
attended by a number of his colleagues 
in the State Education Department. 

The author of several books and a mul- 
titude of papers dealing with various 
phases of his subject, Doctor Stoner was 
particularly interested in birds and was 
a regular contributor to the Arbor Day 
and Bird Day issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE ScHoots. Among his books are 
The Barn Swallow, Nesting Habits of 
the Hermit Thrush in Michigan and 
Studies of the Western Phoebe. 

Doctor Stoner was a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, where he won three 


degrees and served for 20 years as a 
member of its staff in the department of 
zoology. During the five years directly 
preceding his appointment as State 
Zoologist, he served alternately with the 
United States Bureau of Entomology in 
Washington and the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station at Syracuse. 
3efore coming to the State Museum staff 
he accompanied several scientific expedi- 
tions to the Fiji Islands, New Zealand 
and the West Indies. 

He was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Ornithological Union, 
the American Society of Mammalogists, 
the Entomological Society of America, 
the Iowa Academy of Science and other 
professional organizations. 





FRANK G. LINDSEY DIES 


November after 36 years of service as 
principal of Buchanan Union Free School 
District, died March 25th. He had been 
engaged in educational work for 48 years. 

Mr Lindsey began his long career in 
the field of education as a teacher in the 
rural schools of Albany county when 


Frank G. Lindsey, who retired last 
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he was 17. Later he served as principal 
of a high school at Bellvale, Orange 
county. In 1907 he went to Buchanan 
where he was instrumental in the con- 
solidation and later in the centralization 
of the school districts and in the erection 
of the central Hendrick Hudson High 
School at Montrose. 
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STATE LAUNCHES POSTWAR SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


J. HILLIS MILLER, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


One way of studying the relative effort 
of a state with respect to its support for 
higher education is to compare its per 
capita contribution with the per capita 
contribution of the other states in the 
country. In 1937-38 receipts from New 
York State higher education per 
capita were 49 cents. Only Tennessee, 
with 43 cents per capita, 
\dding private gifts and grants to the 
contribution, New York State 
ranked sixth from the bottom in its per 
capita receipts for higher education during 
1937-38. Only the states of 
Arkansas, Alabama, Ken- 
ranked the 
Empire State. Receipts from the states 
in relation to total population for the 
country as a whole ranged from 43 cents 
and receipts from private gifts 


for 


was lower. 


State's 


the vear 
Mississippi, 
tuckv and 


Georgia below 


to $3.37 ; 
and grants ranged from one cent to $2.74 
per capita. 

The State of New York received 7 
cents per capita from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1939-40 for its institutions of 
higher education, being at the bottom of 
the list of states in this respect. The 
receipts from state governments through- 
out the country during that year indicated 
that New York State from 
the bottem, surpassing only the state of 
Georgia. Receipts per capita in the con- 
tinental United States were $1.15 against 
New York’s 43 cents. Receipts from 
county, city and district governments per 
capita revealed that York State, 


was second 


New 
owing to New York City, stood second 
from the top with a per capita contribu- 
tion of 61 cents. Only the state of Cali- 
fornia surpassed New York in this respect 
with a contribution of 72 cents per capita. 
From all public sources New York State 
received $1.11 per capita, which placed 
it seventh from the bottom in this cate- 
gory. Receipts from private gifts and 
grants per capita for the year 1939-40 
revealed that New York State 
twelfth from the top and, finally, receipts 
from public sources and from private 


ste 0d 
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gifts and grants per capita indicated that 
New York State thirteenth from 
the bottom. The average receipts for 
education from all 
nental United States are, therefore, con- 
siderably above those in the State of New 
York. 

Another way of approaching a study of 
the relative effort of a state with respect 
to its support for higher education is to 
make a general appraisal of student aid 
programs in the various states. In 
1937-38, for example, New York State 
provided 30 per cent less per student for 
all types of aid than was provided per 
student in the Nation as a whole. In 
terms of per capita contribution, New 
York State provided an amount equal to 
the per capita contribution of the Nation 
as a whole. The relative position of the 
State would have been considerably lower 
if its per capita wealth had been taken 
into consideration. Pennsylvania, in com- 
parison, provided 35 per cent more aid 
per capita than was provided in New 
York State. As far as the different forms 
of aid were concerned, only in the matter 
of grants in aid, which constituted about 
15 per cent of the student aid, did New 
York State exceed the amount provided 
per student in the Nation as a whole. In 
all other forms of aid New York State 
fell below the national average. Scholar- 
ship and fellowship aid in the State was 
+ per cent less per student than for the 
Nation as a whole; aid in the form of 
and 


stood 


sources in the conti- 


student loans was 37 per cent less; 
aid in the form of remunerative employ- 
ment was 50 per cent less. 

Still another approach to a study of the 
relative effort of a state with respect to 
its support for higher education is to 
measure the ability of a state to finance 
education and to compare or contrast this 
ability with its actual effort or perform- 
ance. A study conducted in 1937 cover- 
ing the ability of the State of New York 
to finance education during the even num 
bered years 1922 to 1932 inclusive, placed 
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New York third among the states. The 
evidence was uniform in indicating that 
certain states— New York, California, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Illinois — have substantially greater 
ability to support education than the 
Nation as a whole. Throughout the 
period 1920 to 1934 New York State had 
nearly double the average ability of the 
states; its effort on the other hand was 
only 79 per cent of that of the country 
as a whole. In recent years New York, 
with 1.85 times the ability to finance edu- 
cation as compared with the states 
throughout the country, has made only 86 
per cent as much effort to finance schools 
as the country as a whole. All this seems 
to indicate that New York State has a 
large differential of financial ability to 
support education which it might apply 
to the support of higher education. 


Scholarship Aid Prior to 1944 

A limited number of students have re- 
ceived financial assistance from the State 
in pursuing higher education through the 
seven types of state-supported benefits in 
operation over the years. The system of 
state scholarships was established by the 
Legislature in 1913. Under this legisla- 
tion 3000 scholarships, each having an 
annual value of $100, are awarded each 
vear under the rules of the Regents. 
This state scholarship plan requires an an- 
nual expenditure of $300,000 by the State. 
In the adjustment of the controversies 
arising from the allocation of the benefits 
of the federal land grant of 1862 to Cor- 
nell University, the university receives 
one student annually from each assembly 
district —a total of 150 — and allows the 
holders of such scholarships $200 toward 
the payment of annual tuition. In 1919 
the Legislature established 40 scholarships 
of $200 a year for soldiers, sailors, 
marines and trained nurses who had 
served in the World War. The legisla- 
tion was amended in 1932 to include chil- 
dren of such persons. The appropriation 
for 1937 was for only $7200 and in 
1941-42 for only $8000. Twenty-five 
scholarships for industrial teachers were 
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established by an act of the Legislature 
in 1920. The appropriation was omitted 
entirely in 1935. Under the statute of 
1923 special aid of $300 to the blind and 
deaf was provided. In 1941-42, 55 persons 
received aid under this act. Beginning 
with the Legislature of 1850 the State 
has kept open certain opportunities for 
higher education of Indians in the State. 
In 1941 ten and in 1942 only eight Indians 
received aid from this provision. The 
present law requires that tuition and keep 
shall be free to any male resident of the 
State having the qualifications required 
by the Commissioner of Education for 
admission to the State Merchant Marine 
Academy. 


The Relative Cost of Higher Education 

Between 1850 and 1913, the latter date 
being the year New York State launched 
its state scholarship plan, the cost of 
higher education in the State was moder- 
ate. A recent study reveals that in 1858 
a student attended Hamilton College for 
a year of schooling at a cost of $26 for 
tuition, $14 for room rent and other col- 
lege expenses, $58 for board, and a small 
amount for “ wood, lights and washing.” 
In other words, a student attended Hamil- 
ton College in those days at a cost of 
approximately $100 a year. Even in 1913 
the tuition rate in the best of our New 
York State institutions was approximately 
$100. A state scholarship award at that 
time was intended to cover cost of tul- 
tion. At present the annual tuition rate 
in New York’s privately controlled col- 
leges ranges from $180 to $800 with a 
median of $352. Forty-eight per cent of 
the colleges charge a tuition fee of !ess 
than $350. Sixty-three per cent of all 
students enrolled pay an annual tuition 
fee of $350 or more. The tuition of the 
middle 50 per cent of all students ranges 
from $256 to $400. Fees other than 
tuition add to the student’s cost for in- 
struction. In New York’s privately con- 
trolled colleges the annual charge for 
tuition plus other academic and general 
fees ranges from $212 to $816 with a 
median of $385. The annual cost to the 
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middle 50 per cent of students ranges 
from $313 to $421. Sixty-nine per cent 
of all students pay $350 or more annually 
for tuition and other academic and general 
fees combined. 

While the cost of board and room is 
not in any sense a part of the cost of in- 
struction it is an item in the cost of edu- 
cation to the student. The annual charge 
to students for board and room in col- 
lege-owned or college-controlled boarding 
halls or dormitories ranges from $250 to 
$900 with a median of $485. The middle 
50 per cent of students pay from $415 
to $550. 

When charges for tuition, other aca- 
demic and general fees and board and 
room are combined the annual cost to 
students for the academic year ranges 
from $463 to $1716 with a median of 
$873. The cost to the middle 50 per cent 
of students ranges from $784 to $954. 





Regents Postwar Scholarship Plan 

All of the foregoing considerations 
were taken into account in the Regents 
statesmanlike proposal for greatly increas- 
ing scholarship aid in the State. It is 
proposed that the scholarship fund be in- 
creased to an amount necessary to take 
care of approximately 10 per cent of the 
graduates of the secondary schools of the 
State at a cost approaching the average 
cost of tuition and fees. Such a plan will 
require providing for approximately 
12,000 scholarships at $350 a year over 
a four-year period. It is suggested that 
this plan be introduced gradually and 
over a four-year period so that at the end 
of this time 48,000 of the top ranking 
students of the State would be holders of 
state scholarships. While this plan 
would not place New York State at the 
top of the list of states in the country it 
would place it in a respectable position 
among the leading states of the Nation. 
Moreover, when the scholarship plan is 
considered along with the total plan of 
the Regents for postwar higher educa- 
tion it would contribute to the problem 
of assisting not more than a third of the 
graduates of New York State high schools 
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in their effort to secure education and 
training above the secondary level. 


State War Service Scholarships 

It is obvious that such a comprehensive 
scholarship plan should not be put into ei- 
fect at a time when the flow of high school 
graduates is so severely affected by the 
war. It is essentially a postwar program. 
Nevertheless, a good beginning was made 
when the 1944 session of the Legislature 
established the state war service scholar- 
ships. The law provides for the estab- 
lishment of 1200 scholarships for the 
benefit of veterans of the armed forces 
of the United States who have served 
in World War I or World War II] 
and have been released from active 
duty in such services. Each of these 
scholarships entitles the holder to such 
tuition and fees as were in effect January 
1, 1944, at any college, university, busi- 
ness, professional, vocational, technical or 
trade school selected by him and located 
in the State of New York in an aggre- 
gate amount not to exceed $350 a year. 
Such scholarship awards are good for a 
period of four years and preference is 
given to those students who meet the re- 
quirements for admission to a college or 
university. Under the provisions of the 
law the Commissioner of Education shall 
authorize competitive examinations on 
the basis of which the awards are made. 
Plans are now being made for conducting 
such examination within the next few 
months. 

In the absence of a state university, the 
State of New York has an obligation to 
meet in some other way the financial 
needs of its most promising youth in their 
effort to secure higher education above 
the secondary level. The private colleges 
and universities of the State offer ade- 
quate facilities, and the most logical 
solution to the problem appears to lie in 
the direction of greatly increased scholar- 
ship aid. Studies have revealed that the 
State of New York has had to do without 
the trained leadership of approximately 
50 per cent of its most brilliant young 
people. 
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NEW LAWS AFFECTING EDUCATION 


PREPARED BY JOSEPH LIPSKY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LAW, STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


The following Laws of 1944 relate to 
the school districts of the State. All 
references to sections mean sections in 
the Education Law unless otherwise 
stated. These laws are now in effect, 
except as indicated. 

Chapter 6 of the Laws of 1944 amends 
section 180. This provides that in any 
territory, exclusive of a city school dis- 
trict having a population of 5000 or more, 
the Commissioner of Education may lay 
out a central school district. Heretofore 
no city territory could have been included 
in a central district. 

Chapter 74 amends subdivision 5 of 
section 492 by granting authority until 
July 1, 1945, to the Commissioner of 
Education tu provide for release from 
school with attendance credit, under 
regulations of the Regents, pupils 14 
years of age or over for planting and 
harvesting work, and pupils 16 years of 
age or over for work in canneries and 
greenhouses for a period not to exceed 
30 days during the school year upon a 
certificate of the County Agricultural 
War Committee that sufficient adult labor 
is not otherwise available. 

Chapter 107 adds subdivision 19 to 
section 246 of the Military Law. This 
provides that a member of the teaching 
or supervising staff in a school district 
other than a school district employing a 
superintendent of schools shall be entitled 
to absent himself from his position while 
engaged in the performance of military 
duty and shall be deemed to have a leave 
of absence for the duration of such mili- 
tary duty. Such person must be rein- 
stated to his position provided he makes 
application for such reinstatement within 
60 days after the termination of his mili- 
tary duty, notwithstanding that his con- 
tract with the school district shall have 
expired. 

This law is applicable to all principals 
and teachers who entered the armed 
forces since July 1, 1940. It applies to 
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male and female volunteers, draftees and 
all other persons entering the armed 
forces, and those in the service of the 
Red Cross or other similar agency over- 
seas with the armed forces and in the 
Merchant Marine. Such persons are 
entitled to reinstatement for the unex- 
pired terms of their contracts in effect 
upon entering into military — service 
although the terminal date of the contract 
has ended. One who resigned is not 
entitled to reinstatement upon expiration 
of military duty. 

The retirement rights of principals and 
teachers under this law have been dis- 
cussed by the Division of Law with the 
State Teachers Retirement System. In- 
quiries concerning retirement rights under 
this statute may be addressed to that 
system at 152 Washington avenue, 
Albany. 

Chapter 265 extends to July 1, 1945, 
the provisions of subdivision 5 of section 
1102 which provides that a retired teacher 
receiving superannuation retirement 
allowance who has been drawing such allowance 
for not less than six months may return to 
active service during a period of national 
emergency resulting from war, as proclaimed 
by the governor or designated by the retirement 
board in the absence of such proclamation. 
Any such retired teacher returning to active 
service shall immediately notify the retirement 
board of his intention. He shall not become a 
contributor but shall continue as a beneficiary 
with the payments of his retirement allowance 
suspended during the time he is in active serv- 
ice. If such teacher has not elected an optional 
benefit, the payments of his annuity so sus- 
pended shall be held in the annuity reserve fund 
at regular interest, and upon the resumption oi 
his retirement allowance after again leaving 
the active service such accumulated amounts 
shall be applied to increase the annuity other 
wise payable to him, or in the event of his death 
while in active service such accumulated 
amounts shall be paid to his estate or to such 
person as would have received his accumulated 
contributions had he died immediately prior to 
his retirement. If such teacher has elected an 
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optional benefit and dies while in active service, 
the optional benefit in respect of his annuity 
shall be payable as if no annuity payments had 
been suspended, but the optional benefit in re- 
spect of his pension shall not be payable in 
excess of the proportion that the cost of such 
optional pension, when measured by the differ- 
ence between his pension without optional modi- 
fication and the optional pension, is currently 
covered by the amount of the annuity payments 
suspended while he is in active service, which 
difference shall be paid during the period of his 
active service from the annuity reserve fund to 
the fund from which his pension was payable. 
If. however, such full cost of the optional pen- 
sion is greater than the suspended annuity pay- 
ments, the teacher may elect upon returning to 
active service to pay the amount of such dif- 
ference directly to the retirement system to be 
credited to the fund from which his pension 
was payable, and subject to such payments 
monthly in advance, or at such other intervals 
as may be agreed upon with the retirement 
board, the optional benefit in respect of the 
pension shall be payable in the event the teacher 
dies while in active service, as if no pension 
payments had been suspended. If the suspended 
annuity payments are greater than such full 
cost of the optional pension, the amount of such 
difference shall be held at regular interest in 
the annuity reserve fund, and upon the resump- 
tion of his retirement allowance after again 
leaving active service such accumulated amounts 
shall be applied to increase the annuity other- 
wise payable to him, or in the event of his 
death while in active service such accumulated 
amounts shall be paid to his estate or to the 
beneficiary nominated under the option. 

Chapter 294 adds subdivisions 2, 3 and 
4 to section 43 of the Military Law. 
These subdivisions mandate a leave of 
absence to all school district employes 
while engaged in active military duty with 
the New York Guard. An _ employe 
engaged in such duty is entitled to receive 
school district salary for a period not to 
exceed 30 days in any one continuous 
period of absence and not to exceed 30 
days in any one calendar year. 

The employe’s contributions to the 
Retirement System are deducted from his 
school district salary while on military 
duty for not to exceed the 30-day period. 
Thereafter, while receiving no salary 
from the district for military duty he 
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must pay his contribution to the Retire- 
ment System from time to time at any 
time up to the expiration of one year 
from the termination of his military duty. 
To the extent that such contributions are 
paid, absence on military duty under this 
section is counted in determining the 
length of total service. Any such member 
while on military duty hereunder, or his 
beneficiary as the case may be, is entitled 
to all the benefits of the Retirement 
System of which he is a member except 
accidental disability retirement and acci- 
dental death benefit. 

Chapter 295 amends section 78-a. This 
provides that if any of the 40 annual state 
scholarships are not awarded to resident 
children of persons who enlisted from 
this State and who died while serving in 
the armed forces or as a result thereof 
and to children of other honorably dis- 
charged veterans who were citizens and 
residents of this State at the time of their 
demise, those scholarships which remain 
may be awarded to the eligible children of 
other honorably discharged disabled 
veterans. 

Chapter 325 amends section 189-g. It 
provides that the board of education of a 
central high school district shall have 
jurisdiction over the pupils residing 
therein who have completed the work of 
the sixth grade. This act also prohibits 
the formation of any future central high 
school districts. 

Chapter 327 extends until July 1, 1945, 
the provisions of subdivision 1, paragraph 
(b) of section 246 of the Military Law. 
This provides that school employes who 
become affiliated with the Red Cross or 
other similar organization for service 
with the armed forces in a _ foreign 
country are entitled to leave of absence 
and to maintain their retirement status. 

Chapter 369 provides that notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 491, 
subdivisions 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Edu- 
cation Law (the equalization quota), the 
Commissioner of Education in making 
the apportionment for the support of 
common schools on the basis of the school 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Vocational Education 





PUPILS LEARN FOOD PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


For the past three years the board of 
education of White Plains has operated 
at the White Plains High School a voca- 
tional course in tearoom and cafeteria 
service. The course is two years in length 
and both boys and girls are enrolled. The 
pupils spend three hours each day in shop- 
work and the remainder of the six-hour 
day in regular classes. Two weeks of 
laboratory instruction is alternated with 
two weeks of actual practice in the school 
cafeteria. 

The course is operated in close coopera- 
tion with the vocational guidance depart- 
ment. Counselors select the pupils who 
are interested in this trade before admit- 
ting them to training. Pupils are fol- 
lowed carefully throughout the course to 
determine their vocational aptitudes for 
proper placement in part-time jobs while 





in school and full-time jobs upon gradua- 
tion. 

When the course was set up a large 
room adjoining the high school cafeteria 
kitchen was equipped especially for teach- 
ing the principles and practice of tearoom 
and cafeteria service. The equipment, 
which is exceptionally modern and com- 
plete, includes a chef's unit, a bakery and 
units for supplies and for the making of 
salads and sandwiches. 

In this laboratory pupils receive in- 
struction in the principles of quantity and 
quality cookery, in measurements, equiva- 
lents, food costs, increasing and decreas- 
ing recipes, menu planning, inventory and 
the mechanics of food service. In addi- 
tion, emphasis is given to correct busi- 
ness behavior, the etiquette of food serv- 
ice and personal grooming. 





Preparing Food in the School Kitchen 
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Opportunities are provided for the 
practical application of all principles and 
theories learned in class. Pupils learn 
the best and quickest way of making 
quantities of sandwiches and then actu- 
ally make them for the school cafeteria. 
Lessons in table service are followed by 
the serving of meals to the high school 
faculty. Each week the pupils fill orders 
from the school lunchroom system for 
foods to be served in the school cafeterias 
of the various schools of White Plains. 
This affords excellent practice in quan- 
tity preparation of a wide range of foods, 
and efficient, economical use of valuable 
foodstuffs, fuel, equipment and working 
time. 

Many civic clubs and charitable organ- 
izations have learned of the service and 
place orders for the preparation of foods 
to be paid for in cash. These paid orders 
provide for the major part of the experi- 
mental work done in the laboratory. 
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Such orders as 25 pies for a church 
supper or 30 dozen cupcakes for a college 
club are not unusual. The director of 
the White Plains school lunch system 
handles the financial details. That depart- 
ment receives the market orders, pur- 
chases food materials and pays the bills. 
It is not the aim of the department to 
make a profit, rather to sell the food just 
above cost, and with any surplus cash to 
allow for expansion and class experimen- 
tation in foods. 

The teacher of the course personally 
interviews managers and personnel direc- 
tors of local or near-by tearooms, cafe- 
terias, restaurants and food service units 
of businesses and industries, to establish 
contacts and to ascertain vocational 
opportunities. The demand for trained 
workers in preparing and serving foods 
is large and continuous and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement are being real- 
ized by graduates. 





Learning Food Service in the School Cafeteria 
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SCHOOLS ORGANIZE AVIATION COURSES 


Aviation education has made great 
progress in the public schools of New 
York State, Roy G. Fales, supervisor of 
industrial arts and director of the junior 
aviation program of the State Education 
Department, reports. A number of 
schools have organized special courses in 
aviation and many more are planning to 
do so in the near future. In a large 
majority of these schools, aviation has in- 
filtrated into many of the general courses. 

Responding to the need for aviation 
training for the older secondary school 
pupils, 83 schools have developed junior 
aviation maintenance and repair courses 
enrolling more than 2500 pupils. Many 
of the pupils who have completed these 
courses have been able to make a satis- 
factory adjustment in the air service fol- 
lowing enlistment or induction. In these 
courses pupils dismantle, assemble and 
adjust full-sized aircraft, engines and in- 
struments. While doing so, they study 
airplane structures, engines, instruments, 
meteorology, navigation, communications 
and aerodynamics. 

Aviation equipment is now being re- 
leased by the air services for use in pub- 
lic schoois. Many schools in New York 
State have received aircraft complete with 
engine and instruments. Other schools 
have obtained aircraft engines of several 
types which the Army or Navy could no 
longer use. Additional equipment will be 
available for use in public schools upon 
application to proper authorities, thus 
making it comparatively easy for public 
schools to equip aviation shops for use 
both in the war and postwar periods, Mr 
Fales reports. 

Recognizing the interest in construct- 
ing and flying of model aircraft, more 
than 50 communities are offering special 
flying model aircraft courses and hun- 
dreds of other schools are offering a 
limited amount of this work in their in- 
dustrial arts classes or in club activities. 
Through this type of construction work 
pupils in secondary schools build and 
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study aviation effectively, Mr Fales points 
out, since the flying of completed planes 
causes the builders to study the scientific 
principles of aerodynamics. This work 
is regarded as well adapted to use in 
schools regardless of whether or not they 
operate industrial arts shops because of 
the limited amount of special equipment 
required. Even a classroom can be used 
for construction of model planes provided 
the desk tops are protected from damage 
by such simple equipment as razor blades 
and glue. The Sidney High School has 
operated both flying model aircraft 
courses and a model club with great suc- 
cess for many years. 

The construction and flying of gliders 
are within the range of high school pupils’ 
ability and interest, Mr Fales believes. A 
glider can be constructed for about the 
same amount of money as is commonly 
used to operate a shop course. New York 
State has made a good beginning in this 
work. Rochester schools are constructing 
two Breglieb BG-8 gliders and the Beth- 
lehem Central School at Delmar is build- 
ing a Kirby Cadet. These gliders can be 
certificated for flight. 

Several other schools are _ building 
ground trainers for preliminary flight 
training. These ships have all the char- 
acteristics of a glider except that they 
will not fly. They are operated in the 
same manner as a glider except that they 
are towed across a level field. The con- 
struction of them provides much of the 
aircraft woodwork experience needed to 
build wooden airplanes. A manual called 
Ground Trainer Construction has been 
prepared for use in vocational aircralt 
woodworking classes. 

To further the development of junior 
aviation, aviation and glider work, the 
Legislature this year passed a bill author- 
izing actual flight instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. This bill appropriates the 
sum of $20,000 for the use of public sec- 
ondary schools of the State in developing 
the flight instruction program. Plans 
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and arrangements for flight instruction 
will be issued soon by the Department. 
The Department has prepared five in- 
dustrial arts monographs pertaining to 
aviation. They are: 
Ground Trainer Construction 
This bulletin describes aircraft woodwork 
practices. The project described is the con- 
struction of the ground trainer. 
Junior Aviation Maintenance 
and Repair Course 


This course outline defines the range and 
teaching content for high school pupils who 
wish to familiarize themselves with the con- 
struction of the airplane and its parts. Projects 
and jobs, operations and processes and the les- 
son topics to be presented to the class are 
itemized. 

Model Aircraft Production Plan 

The model aircraft project was initiated on 
the individual basis, each pupil being expected 
to construct several different and complete 
models. This method of producing models was 
slow and difficult. To simplify the work, a 
production plan was developed. This mono- 
graph describes an effective mass production 
method of building small articles such as planes. 
This same method can be applied to many in- 
dustrial arts projects. 

Flying Model Aircraft Course 

This course outline is supplemented with sev- 
eral instruction sheets and plans for building 
small model flying aircraft. With this course 
aviation can be taught in almost any school. 
This course will be available June 1, 1944. 
Junior Aviation Communications 


Radio, telegraph and telephone hookups to- 
gether with specifications for building some 
parts are presented in this book. It should 
stimulate and develop increased interest in elec- 
trical communication in junior aviation shops. 
This course will be ready for distribution on 
June 1, 1944. 


= = ( 


PRINCIPAL APPOINTED 


Moses Sorola was appointed on March 
Ist principal of McKee Vocational High 
School at St George, Staten Island. 
Mr Sorola is a graduate of Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale University, and 
received his master’s degree at New York 
University. He entered the teaching 
profession in 1931 in New York City 
and has served at the Central High 
School of Needle Trades, acting in the 
capacity of teacher, chairman of the men’s 
wear department and first assistant. 
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ENROLMENTS DROP 


The number of persons now being 
trained for war production work by 
private trade schools licensed by the State 
Education Department probably repre- 
sents no more than 10 or 20 per cent of 
the number in training 18 months ago, 
the Department records indicate. A num- 
ber of schools devoted to this work have 
gone out of business since July 1943, and 
others have merely nominal enrolments. 
Some are remaining open and operating 
on a very small scale, frequently at a 
financial loss, in order to retain their 
facilities for postwar training, a demand 
for which, they anticipate, will be due to 
occupational dislocations. 

Some schools are continuing in opera- 
tion in the expectation of obtaining train- 
ing contracts from the Veterans Admin- 
istration for the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. There have been several appli- 
cants for license recently with this object 
primarily in mind. Such applicants are 
being discouraged, however, as it is the 
present policy of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in New York State to utilize to 
the fullest extent the facilities put at its 
disposal by the Director of Vocational 
Education for National Defense. 

Since January 1, 1943, 32 licensed 
schools teaching defense occupations have 
discontinued all training and ceased oper- 
ating as schools. Of these, 17 taught 
welding, 7 machine shop practice, 4 draft- 
ing, 4 radio communications, 6 aircraft 
sheet metal, riveting, assembly and inspec- 
tion, and 2 airplane and engine mechanics. 
Of the 33 schools still remaining in 
operation and teaching defense trades, 
10 give instruction in drafting, 7 in navi- 
gation and marine engineering, 5 in elec- 
tricity, 4 in welding, 4 in machine shop 
practice, 4 in radio communication, 3 in 
airplane and engine mechanics, 2 in air 
navigation and meteorology, 1 in aircraft 
instruments, and 1 in aviation sheet metal 
and riveting. Nearly all the existing 
schools are small, and all but one are 
located in the Metropolitan district. 
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SCHOOL BUS DRIVER CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


The first certificates for completion of 
the State School Bus Driver Training 
Program were awarded April 5th to 48 
drivers of area school buses at the Sher- 
burne High School. The course had been 
conducted beginning January 19th for 30 
clock hours for drivers from Earlville, 
Edmeston, Hamilton, New Berlin, North 
Norwich, Sherburne and South New 
Berlin. 

The course closed with a dinner given 
in the school cafeteria. In addition to the 
drivers, the district superintendent, E. G. 
Youmans; the Sherburne school prin- 
cipal, A. L. Bonner; Homer Lathrop, 
president, and members of the Sherburne 
board of education and the school prin- 
cipal of the South New Berlin High 
School, Donald Preston, were present. 
Following the dinner the regular state 
examination to close the course was given 


by Theodore Humphries, instructor, and 
the certificates were awarded by Charles 
W. Clark, assistant director of war pro- 
duction training in the State Education 
Department. Raymond Dexter of South 
New Berlin, speaking for the group, ex- 
pressed the opinion that all drivers had 
profited a great deal from the course. 


The course is being given in 138 centers 
in the State to offer opportunity to school 
bus drivers to review the essentials of 
school bus driving and maintenance in 
view of the emergency which exists be- 
cause of scarcity of replacement parts and 
new vehicles and the necessity for con- 
servation of motor transport equipment. 
This emergency is recognized in the State 
War Council Order No. 14, and the 
training programs have been set up in 
accordance with the requirements of ihe 
order. 





FEDERAL FUNDS TO PAY 


Federal funds are available again this 
year for the reimbursement of the salaries 
of teachers of vocational homemaking and 
of teachers for teaching homemaking to 
adults, Dr Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, has announced. 

Doctor Van Liew points out that it is 
important that schools continue to give 
assistance in summer to homes and family 
groups with homemaking problems con- 
stantly arising as a result of the rapid 
changes in social and economic conditions. 
Some schools have asked teachers, as a 
part of their wartime service, to give 
some time for this purpose in the summer. 
Other schools have employed their teach- 
ers in the summer for some additional 
service to the school district with or 
without federal aid. 
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HOMEMAKING TEACHERS 


The teacher of vocational homemaking 
may be employed for one month during 
July and August for which a minimum 
of $200 or an amount equivalent to one 
month’s salary will be sent to the board 
of education in the fall. Vocational home- 
making must have been taught in the 
school during this school year in order to 
make it possible to receive this federal 
aid for the homemaking teacher’s salary 
for the work in the summer of 1944. 

A home economics teacher may be 
employed by the board of education in 
the summer for teaching adults. Fifty 
per cent of the salary paid her by the 
board of education is reimbursable from 
federal funds. This money will be sent 
to the board of education in the fall. 
The teacher may be the day school teacher 
or one who holds a certificate valid for 
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teaching home economics in the public 
schools. Upon request, an evening school 
certificate will be issued to a college 
graduate who majored in home eco- 
nomics. The length of employment of 
this teacher may vary from one week to 
six or eight weeks. 

Regarding this summer employment 
Doctor Van Liew states: 

It is more important than ever that school 
boards employ a homemaking teacher this 
summer since home problems are becoming 
increasingly difficult and families are needing 
more and more help. The work of these home- 








making teachers whose entire salary is paid for 
from federal funds may include such activities 
as supervising pupils’ home projects, reorgan- 
izing and operating an information or consul- 
tation center, visiting homes, giving pub- 
lic demonstrations, teaching groups of out- 
of-school youths and adults, organizing and 
supervising a food preservation program in 
cooperation with other groups in the community, 
making records and reports. 

The teacher of homemaking for adults may 
include in her program similar activities to 
those listed above but emphasizing service to 
out-of-school youths and adults. This teacher 
will not work with school children. 





AGRICULTURE COURSES ATTRACT ADULTS 


The continuing success of the evening 
courses in agriculture initiated last spring 
at the New York State Institute of Agri- 
culture on Long Island at Farmingdale is 
indicated in a report covering the six- 
week session conducted during February 
and March 1944. 

These courses were instituted to satisfy 
the demand for instruction in agricultural 
pursuits by adults who were unable to 
attend full-time classes. Each course was 
scheduled one evening a week for six 
weeks, and it was made possible for 
students to enrol in several courses during 
the period. Many took three courses at 
once. 

According to the report on the most 
recent session, poultry raising was the 
most popular subject, attracting 88 of the 
197 persons enrolled. Fruit growing was 
a not very close second, accounting for 
44 enrolments, with family vegetable 
gardens close behind with 39. Other 
subjects were farm management, bee- 
keeping, dairy cattle management, swine 
management and dairy testing. 

Statements from individual students, 
who represented surprisingly diverse 
occupations, indicated that approximately 
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half of those enrolled had some intention 
of developing substantial and permanent 
productive enterprises. Some confessed 
that their motive in taking the courses 
was “ intellectual curiosity,” or a desire to 
make serious use of their time without 
any immediate intention of using the 
information gained for practical pro- 
duction of food. 


Among the enrollees were 41 who 
might be classified as belonging to busi- 
ness, clerical and distributive trades, 36 
who represented the professions and 
administration, 34 mechanical tradesmen 
and craftsmen, 28 housewives and 18 air- 
craft war workers. The smallest group, 
numbering only 14, were farmers. Ages 
ranged from 16 to 61, with the median 


age 39. 


Proof of the interest of the students in 
these courses may be found in the fact 
that, despite transportation difficulties, 
many of them traveled long distances to 
attend classes. Seventy-seven of them 


lived from 10 to 20 miles from the school 
and 33 traveled more than 20 miles. Six 
of this last group came from New York 
City, a distance of more than 30 miles. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL LUNCHES NOTED 


Many schools have done much to im- 
prove their school lunch programs during 
this school year, the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education reports. These 
changes indicate increased recognition on 
the part of school administrators of the 
value of a good school lunch in improving 
the nutrition of children and its im- 
portance as a learning experience for boys 
and girls in food habits, table manners 
and social behavior. 

Some of the improvements that have 
been observed are: 

More unflavored milk is being served 
instead of chocolate milk and other pre- 
pared beverages. 

Complete plate lunches are available in- 
stead of a variety of foods from which the 
children make a selection. 

A variety of hot foods is served during 
the week rather than soup every day. 

Milk desserts and fruit have replaced 
cakes, pies, doughnuts, frosted cookies, 
potato chips and pretzels. 


Fresh vegetables served raw or in 
salads are taking more space on the cafe- 
teria counters. 

Vegetable stews, casseroles and sub- 
stantial soups are taking the place of some 
of the macaroni, spaghetti and rice dishes. 

Whole wheat bread is being consumed 
in greater amounts than white bread. 

More milk is being served both with 
the lunch and in the middle of the morn- 
ing or the middle of the afternoon. 

School administrators and teachers are 
using the mealtime to teach food selection, 
table manners and social behavior. 

The dining rooms are being made more 
attractive through the use of inexpensive 
decorations such as curtains, plants and 
pictures. Health posters and other ma- 
terials prepared by pupils are on display. 

More pupils are sharing in keeping the 
dining room in order during mealtime and 
assisting with the serving of the meal. 

Menus are being sent home _ each 
week, including nutrition information and 
recipes. 





SCHOOLS TO PLAN 


With 1944 Victory Gardens well under 
way, school administrators are already 
planning for the preservation of food to 
be used in preparing next year’s school 
lunches. 

Dr Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
offers a number of suggestions to insure 
the maximum use of available food and 
of facilities for its preservation and 
storage. 

The quantity of food needed must be 
determined first, Doctor Van Liew 
advises. This figure may be based on the 
past year’s consumption. It must then be 
decided where the food is to be obtained, 
and how, where and by whom it will be 
preserved. 

Foods for school lunches may be 
raised in a school garden or in a garden 
operated on shares ; arrangements may be 
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CANNING PROGRAM 


made with local farmers. to grow the 
foods, or plans may be made in advance 
to buy surplus foods from local farms or 
markets. 

Any of the following procedures may 
be used in arranging for the actual pres- 
ervation of the food: 

1 The school lunch cook may be em- 
ployed by the board of education under 
the direction of the homemaking teacher 
or cafeteria manager. 


2 Volunteer workers may be secured to 
work under the direction of a trained 
person, such as a homemaking teacher, 
Home Bureau leader, 4-H Club leader, 
emergency nutritionist or any other 
person with the required training. 

3 High school pupils may work under 
the direction of the homemaking teacher 
or other trained person. 
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4 Red Cross canteen workers and other 
trained groups may be secured as 
volunteer workers. 

The agricultural teacher, Farm Bureau 
agent or a loca! farmer may help in pre- 
paring for adequate storage facilities. 

It is important that all workers be 
trained in the proper methods of preserv- 
ing food, so that waste may be avoided 
and nutritive values retained. School 
administrators who find that special train- 
ing in this field is necessary in their 
communities, but is not presently avail- 
able, may communicate with the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education. 


—_Q——__ 


EDUCATION SUMMARY CARD 

The Army Service Forces have placed 
such a high value upon the educational 
experience summary card that it has 
ordered local selective service boards to 
secure one for each inductee. The object 
of the order is to make sure that each 
inductee has the card in his possession 
when he reaches the reception center, un- 
less it has already been secured by the 
board and forwarded with the inductee’s 
papers to the center. 


The card gives a digest of the inductee’s 
secondary school education, training and 
vocational experiences and has been in use 
for nearly a year. Cards are to be made 
out for all 17-year-old pupils who are 
leaving school. The cards were sent to 
all schools in the United States in May 
1943. In New York State the staff of 
the Bureau of Guidance held a number of 
sectional meetings with school adminis- 
trators to explain uses of the cards. 

A limited supply of the cards may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Guidance or 
they may be secured directly from Major 
General Thomas A. Terry, Governors 
Island, New York. 
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PROGRAM INDORSED 


The national program of the Selective 
Service System calling for the medical, 
social and educational history of regis- 
trants has been heartily indorsed by the 
surgeons general of the Army, Navy and 
Public Health Service, the Bureau of 
Guidance reports. 

The New York State Selective Head- 
quarters will appreciate every effort that 
school administrators can make to expe- 
dite the completion of this form giving 
data on registrants. 








SCHOOL LUNCHES INCREASE 


Reports on the school lunch program 
reimbursed from funds of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration indicate that 440 
communities including 756 schools are re- 
ceiving federal reimbursement. In these 


schools 125,752 pupils are receiving 
lunches or milk each day, of whom 


62,473 have an adequate lunch with milk 
daily and 63,279 receive milk only. The 
number of schools making use of federal 
funds for the school lunch has increased 
steadily during the year. There are also 
many school lunch programs operating in 
the State without federal reimbursement. 


BUILDING PLANS 


Plans recently approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the Department include the following: 

Ithaca, painting various schools, $6830; ap- 
proved March 10th 

Berne-Knox, conversion of oil burner to coal, 
$585; approved March 13th 

Rye, covered passage between Post Road 
School and School Street School, $10,000; ap- 
proved March 22d 

Farmingdale, waterproofing and_ repairing 
high school roof, $2975; approved March 23d 

Delmar, alterations to Bethlehem Central 


High School for aeronautics shop, $4000; ap- 
proved March 24th 

Olean, sound-conditioning high school cafe- 
teria, $1700; approved March 30th 
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With the Board of Regents 





DON L. ESSEX NAMED DIRECTOR 


The Board of Regents of The Un- 
versity of the State of New York at its 
regular meeting April 21st in New York 
City approved the appointment of Dr Don 
L. Essex as Director of the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
State Education Department effective 
April 1, 1944. Doctor Essex has been 
serving recently as Acting Director of 
the Division. 

Doctor Essex holds the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and master of arts from 
Indiana University and the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been connected with the 
State Education Department since 1931 
as supervisor in the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds and as Chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision 
in the Division of Elementary Education. 

In recommending the appointment 
Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard said: 

He has had a long experience in the educa- 
tional planning of school buildings and has car- 
ried on, with the Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion and with national authorities, extensive 
studies relating to postwar problems in school 
planning. His work has been characterized by 
rare tact and judgment. 

The Regents also approved the follow- 
ing appointments and reappointments: 

Winfield McKeon reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Certified Public Ac- 
countant Examiners for a five-year term 
beginning April 18, 1944 

Frederick H. Hurdman, New York, 
and Carl Thomy, Rochester, reappointed 
members of the Certified Public Ac- 
countant Committee on Grievances, each 
for a five-year term beginning May l, 
1944 

Joseph Neitlich, New York, appointed 
a member of the Board of Examiners of 
Certified Shorthand Reporters for a term 
ending December 31, 1945, to fill the 
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vacancy caused by the death of Samuel 
Bruckheimer, New York 

Irving K. Peck, Binghamton, appointed 
a member of the Board of Examiners of 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors for a term ending July 31, 1944, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Virgil M. Palmer, Rochester 

Cornelius B. Murray, Plattsburg, ap- 
pointed a member of the board of visitors 
of the State Teachers College at Platts- 
burg for a term ending October 31, 1945, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
John R. Myers of Plattsburg 

William Warren Smith, Buffalo, reap- 
pointed a member of the board of visitors 
of the State Teachers College at Buffalo 
for a seven-year term beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1943 

William L. Gillespie, Albany, reap- 
pointed a member of the State Teachers 
Retirement Board for a three-year term 
beginning May 5, 1944 

The Board of Regents admitted to the 
University as registered schools the fol- 
lowing institutions: 
Charles Andrews Junior High School, Syra- 

cuse, as of junior high school grade 
Delaware Junior High School, Syracuse, as of 

junior high school grade 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, as of 

high school grade 
St Agnes High School, Rochester, as of high 

school grade 


St Patrick’s School, Watertown, as of middle 
high school grade 


Absolute charters were granted to the 
following organizations: 
Albany Academy Alumni Association, Inc., Al- 


any 

Cascadilla School, Ithaca 

Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Auburn 

The Educational Foundation for the Apparel 
Industry, New York 

Lycée Francais de New York, New York 
Provisional charters were granted to 

the following: 

Association to Control Epilepsy, Inc., New York 

Frothingham Free Library of Fonda, Fonda 

Bulova School of Watchmaking, Woodside 
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Rural Education 











MAINE EDUCATORS PRAISE NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


The central rural school has grounds com- 
prising from ten to fifty acres with athletic 


Leaders in rural education throughout 
the Nation are watching closely the ex- 
pansion of the central schools movement 
in New York State, it is indicated by let- 
ters and visits to the State Education 
Department, according to Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision. 

Francis E. Griffin, Chief of the Rural 
Administrative Service Bureau, recently 
conducted two Maine schoolmen on a 
tour of several days to a number of the 
central school districts in the Albany area. 
The central schools selected were in com- 
munities differing as to size and com- 
munity occupational pattern. 

The visitors were Earl Hutchinson, 
director of secondary education in the 
Maine State Education Department, and 
Harold B. Clifford, superintendent of 
School Union No. 49. In an article en- 
titled “‘ What Schools for 1949’ers” in a 
recent issue of the Maine Teachers’ 
Digest, Mr Clifford states that after three 
days of visitation he and Mr Hutchinson 
consider that New York “has the best 
rural schools in the world.” Other quo- 
tations from his article follow: 

Take School A, for instance, located in a 
region of little villages and not-too-prosperous 
farms. Ten years ago the citizens in 25 or 30 
“districts,” included in three or four municipali- 
ties, petitioned their State Department of Edu- 
cation to lay out a central school district. The 
Albany staff made a thorough study, recom- 
mended size of building, services to be rendered, 
and bus routes, and presented a careful budget 
showing costs, income and effects on the local 
tax rates. The people studied the report, they 
voted in public assembly to establish the pro- 
posed central district, and elected a board of 
education of five members which proceeded to 
erect the building with federal aid, to purchase 
buses, to engage teachers and to place the pro- 
gram in operation. Today School A is a six- 
year high school, serving a roughly circular 
area with a diameter of 20 miles or more. 
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fields, tennis courts, playgrounds, farm plots 
and landscaping. The usual two-story brick 
building is more attractive than any “city” 
school you ever saw; the eight-bus garage 
near-by does not detract from the over-all ap- 
pearance. There are 25 academic classrooms, 
supplemented by a real library, music room, 
shop, homemaking rooms, health rooms, gym- 
nasium and auditorium, and a cafeteria run- 
ning three shifts. Special courses include agri- 
culture, art, home economics, manual training, 
physical education, band, orchestra and chorus. 
Each school has a librarian, guidance director, 
physical education director and a nurse, and 
several had dental hygienists. 

We were even more impressed by the 12-year 
schools where every child in the rural area 
attends the big central building. Buses bring 
in everybody from kindergartners to seniors. 
Steam heat, adequate ventilation, abundant 
lighting, excellent janitor service, fine equip- 
ment, a varied, all-around program, a high level 
of teaching await them. Individual needs are 
met; we looked in on one kindergarten at 1.15 
to see the shades drawn and curly heads asleep 
on army cots. 

A combination of factors was working in 
New York. First, the teachers, principals and 
superintendents saw the need of replacing the 
one-teacher rural school of all grades and the 
two-room primary-grammar school of limited 
offerings, with something better. 

Second, New York people want the best edu- 
cation possible for their children. When a fine 
program within their means has been presented, 
a majority have voted for it. 

Third, the State Department of Education at 
Albany possessed the vision that in union there 
is strength; that weak districts and small towns 
could provide but little individually, but could 
offer their children much through cooperation. 

Fourth, federal funds could be secured for 
construction in the 1930’s. Federal money will 
be available again for communities which are 
ready to take advantage of it. 

Fifth, New York was able to offer generous 
state aid toward salaries of teachers and other 
maintenance costs. 
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MIDDLEBURG ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 


The tenth anniversary of the formation 
of the Middleburg Central School Dis- 
trict was observed recently with addresses 
by Justice F. Walter Bliss of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York State; William E. J. Connor, 
county judge of Columbia county, and 
William F. Spencer, district superintend- 
ent of schools. Mrs Harry Prell, presi- 
dent of the School and Community Asso- 
ciation, presided. The program was ar- 
ranged by Dr Stewart H. Smith, super- 
vising principal. 

In connection with the anniversary a 
handbook containing the history of edu- 
cation in the area, courses of study and a 
list of graduates was published. The 
handbook includes a statement by Justice 
Bliss which says in part: 

The formation of the Middleburg Central 
School District has proved to be the most im- 
portant forward step in the progress of our 
community within my memory and I take much 
pride in the fact that I was president of the 
board of education of the old Middleburg 
Union Free School District when this project 
was launched. 

A committee of business men was named to 
start the movement and did its work well. 
Like every progressive movement, our district 
had its growing pains, but all problems were 


gradually solved until we now have one of the 
finest schools in the entire State and one which 
is the pride of every person living in the district. 

The new school is now the community center 
for a large area. It has brought us all closer 
together and created a fine friendly feeling 
throughout the entire district. It is with hearts 
thankful for its creation that we remember its 
dedication a decade ago. 

The article on the history of education 
in Middleburg by Flora I. King, school 
librarian, traces the story back to 1712. 

“Very determined must have been the 
Palatines to give their children all the 
privileges denied in the old country, for 
we are told that almost as soon as their 
homes were built, schools were established 
here in the wilderness,” Miss King writes. 
The union free school district was formed 
in 1883 and the central district just 50 
years later. The new school building was 
dedicated in April 1934. The school has 
been a leader in developing a program 
of education adapted to the needs of the 
children of the area and has inaugurated 
much useful experimentation. During 
the past ten years, courses in vocational 
homemaking, agriculture, industrial arts, 
physical education, art and music have 
been added. Several interesting innova- 
tions are being tried at present. 





IRVING S. SEARS DIES 


Irving S. Sears of Hamilton, former 
inspector in the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds and father of 
Wendell M. Sears, educational institution 
engineer in the Division of Finance, died 
suddenly in Florida on April 10th. 

Mr Sears retired from the Department 
in 1928 and served for the next five years 
as postmaster of Hamilton. He was 
election commissioner for Madison county 
during the year 1933-34. 

Born in Preble in 1867, he attended 
Colgate Academy and Colgate University. 
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He taught in the East Homer and 
Truxton schools and for six years was 
principal of the DeRuyter High School. 
In 1906 he was made school commissioner 
for the first district of Madison county 
and later he became district superin- 
tendent of schools for the same district, 
a position he held until 1923. 

Prominent in Madison County affairs, 
Mr Sears also had wide contacts with 
school officials throughout the State. He 
was active in church, fraternal, political 
and social activities in Hamilton. 
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Higher Education 


DOCTOR MILLER ANALYZES WAR’S EFFECTS 


: Associate Commissioner J. Hillis courses and patterns were developed. 
Miller with the collaboration of Dorothy Some of these were the outgrowth of 
\. N. Brooks, now dean of women of long-term trends that. were accelerated by 
Denison University, is the author of The the war. Others were special programs 
such as the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram, Engineering Science Management 
War Training Courses, and Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, such as the Navy V pro- 
grams leading eventually to V-12, fol- 
lowed by the Army Specialized Training 
Programs. The book also reports the role 
the colleges played in developing civilian 
ioe : : ~ morale, through the Key Centers of In- 
They show enrolment figures from 1937 formation. The war libraries, public dis- 
to 1943 and sort out the trends due to cussions and conferences, the use of 
selective service, actual war and nonwaf faculty, students, films and radio may 
causes. The development of the draft is mark a new departure in college responsi- 
reviewed as it affected all students and  pjlity for social cooperation and leader- 
students in critical fields such as medicine, ship in the community. 
physics etc. before and after Pearl Har- f 
bor. This review is extended to the 
establishment of the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Navy College 
Training Program on college campuses 
and contrasts with 1917-18 are pointed 
out. The losses of faculty and the lack of 
graduate students coming along to make 
replacements are college problems that are 
reported and discussed. 


















































Role of Higher Education in War and 
After which has just been published by 
Harper and Brothers. This book is the 
first careful statement of appraisal of the 
effects of the war on higher education in 
this country. The authors use New York 
State for illustrative purposes and indicate 
when the implications are nation-wide. 


Nearly the last half of the book is con- 
cerned with the role of higher education 
in peace and reports the events that lead 
to the present research studies on higher 
education and to the plans of the Regents 
and the State Education Department. 
Instead of continuing to give short-term 
answers to each new problem, material is 
now being gathered that will serve as a 
basis for the formulation of a long term 

The book includes a thorough and program for higher education in the State. 
documented report on adjustments or The authors review some of this material, 
changes made to meet this war situation uch as existing conditions regarding the 
by the State of New York in laws and financing of students in higher education 
regulations relating to education and the and other related problems. They indi- 
professions. The controversy of accelera- cate that some needs for higher education 
tion versus truncation is discussed at some are obvious before the research is com- 
length. Out of this part of the book one pleted and they describe and explain the 
gains a picture of the role of New York outstanding features of the Regents Plan: 
State in the control of educational and (1) to improve the facilities and equip- 
professional standards and of the steady- ment of the state colleges, (2) to estab- 
ing influence exerted by the State Educa-  jjsh state technical institutes for terminal 
tion Department against the war hysteria. yocational education and (3) to increase 

When the colleges accelerated their the number and amount of the state schol- 
programs and changed their curriculums  arships. 
to meet the war situation, many new (Concluded on page 335) 
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School and Pullic Libraries 





FILMS DRAW HARLEM YOUTH TO LIBRARY 


The 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library was host during the 
past year on Friday evenings from 7 to 9 
o'clock to some two hundred Harlem 
boys and girls of the older adolescent 
group, attracted by the prospect of movies 
and discussion. This project began di- 
rectly after the August disturbance when 
the library sought to offer some service 
beyond its usual function which might 
attract young people. Lack of funds 
caused a two months’ interruption of the 
program, but contributions from inter- 
ested citizens made possible its resump- 
tion in November and its continuance in 
1944, 

Early programs were planned frankly 
as bait — James Cagney in “ Something 
to Sing About,” a Duke Ellington short, 
a Disney cartoon — with a later shift to 
popular documentary films. These were 
accompanied by a speaker to stimulate 
questions from the audience and to de- 
velop a transition to books dealing with 
the subjects pictured. The aim was to 
direct the energies of these young people 
toward wholescme entertainment and 
reading, to lead them into acquaintance 
with the library. 

It has been helpful in this work to have 
the interest and cooperation of groups 
concerned with the use of films as an edu- 
cational tool as well as of those devoted 
to work with young people. 

The greatest satisfaction, however, has 
come from the young people’s reception 
of this venture. Posters and handbills 
distributed in poolrooms, candy stores, 
bars, have brought them in — delinquent 
children who are on probation, children 
from various Homes, from cellar clubs, 
from other Harlem Youth clubs. Tickets 
have been distributed in schools, though 
the appeal has been directed chiefly 
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toward the out-of-school group. Long 
before 7 o'clock they gathered to await the 
program and, later, prolonged the discus- 
sion period with alert, eager questions. 
There have been films on the sports 
and youth camps of Russia, on the India 
of “ Elephant Boy,” on the contribution 
of the Negro to the war, on China, 
Mexico, South America. To requests 
for information, speakers have been skilfui 
in pointing toward books as the logical 
source for answers. The speakers them- 
selves have been especially successful and 
popular, ever the victims of autograph 
hunters and of one indefatigable candid 
camera fan. Perhaps the peak of triumph 
was reached when a young Chinese 
librarian, leading the discussion, was plied 
with questions on and on into the evening. 


—_O-———_. 


LIBRARY STATIONS OPENED 


To meet requests for some means of 
borrowing and returning books in the 
residential sections and on days when the 
White Plains Public Library was closed 
to save fuel oil, two library stations were 
opened through the cooperation of volun- 
teers from a parent-teacher association 
and a church society. The board of edu- 
cation permitted the use of a_ school 
library and the recreation department 
provided transportation of books. One 
was in George Washington School, ap- 
proximately two and one-half miles dis- 
tant, open two afternoons each week ; the 
other in Ridgeview Parish House, one 
and one-half miles in the opposite direc- 
tion, open one afternoon and one evening 
each week. Books were selected and vol- 
unteers were trained in simple library 
routines by members of the library staff 
and general supervision was given. 
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Musical programs are an important 
phase of the service provided by branches 
of the New York Public Library. 

Firmly established in the calendar of 
the Ottendorfer Branch are the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts, heard every 
Saturday afternoon during the season by 
a group that frequently numbers between 
75 and 100 persons. Some of these listen- 
ers have been coming regularly for more 
than five years. 

The series conducted at the Epiphany 
Branch by Nancy Tow, musician and 
teacher, was built around such subjects as 
“Music in Exile,” “Jazz and Swing,” 
“The Early Composers ” and “ National 
Music.” Mrs William Fichandler led 
special recorded concerts at the Hunt's 
Point Branch and at several others. The 
services of all leaders were volunteered. 
Records for use on these occasions were 
supplied by interested members of the 
listeners’ group, and by the Music 
Library. 

At the Woodstock Branch in the 
Bronx, a series of popular concerts was 


LIBRARY AUDIENCES HEAR MUSIC PROGRAMS 


held in cooperation with the music unit 
of the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. 
Each of the musical evenings held on 
Wednesdays at the 135th Street Branch 
drew large numbers of listeners, but the 
high point of the season was the Marian 
Anderson Serenade, a special recital in 
honor of Miss Anderson. A concert by 
Rudolph Serkin marked the opening at 
the Ottendorfer Branch of an exhibition 
of pictures by Edith Kramer, a young 
Viennese artist. W. C. Handy and 
Rudolf Firkusny also gave recitals to ap- 
preciative audiences. 

That most young people prefer jazz and 
swing to classical music has been made 
clear in the request programs conducted 
at the Nathan Straus Branch. But that 
young men can have too much jazz has 
been made equally clear by statements 
from service men who use the record col- 
lection and phonograph at the Music 
Library. Nearly everything from Bach 
to Shostakovitch in this library’s record 
collection has been requested by men in 
the uniforms of the United Nations. 





CHINESE EXHIBIT 


A very interesting Chinese exhibit was 
held at the Adriance Memorial Library 
at Poughkeepsie in cooperation with 
the Chinese Relief Committee. It consisted 
of jades, porcelains, china, ivories, cos- 
tumes, Chinese printing and statues. 

For the opening evening at the library 
Chinese girls from Vassar College with 
other students sang the Chinese national 
anthem. Four soldiers on guard at Hyde 
Park sang the American national anthem. 


= ( 


Rye Free Reading Room in its annual 
report announces the gift of an additional 
$1000 to the fund for books for the C. G. 
Strater Memorial Reference Room. This 
collection numbers over 1650 volumes. 
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FILM FORUMS 


The White Plains Public Library held 
a series of five film forums last year in 
the library’s story room. Subjects cov- 
ered were child care centers, black 
markets, China and India, Russia, and 
Japanese relocation. The showing of one 
or two films at each meeting was made 
possible by courtesy of the Y. M. C. A. 
in lending a projector and an operator. 


—_.)—_— 


Widespread interest is reported in the 
recent publication “Building the New 
World,” issued by the Buffalo Public 
Library. The demand for it has been so 
great that the type has been held and 
many libraries have placed large orders. 
The price is ten cents a copy. 
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BRONXVILLE LIBRARY 


With the title, “ Community Shares in 
Library-centered Activities,” the March 
20th issue of Education for Victory, pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, describes how the entire com- 
munity may share in activities in the 
Bronxville Public Library. The article 
mentions use of the meeting room, the 
displays designed to stimulate the local 
war effort, and the browsing room which 
provides reading matter for recreation 
and also materials devoted to postwar 
problems. 

Service men are now being given the 
privelege of using the meeting room for 
reading and smoking, unless it is rented 
to a group. 





TARRYTOWN CEREMONY 


The Warner Library at Tarrytown 
celebrated its 15th anniversary on March 
22d in a dual ceremony honoring the war 
dead of Tarrytown. The speakers in- 
cluded Mrs Worcester R. Warner, 85- 
year-old widow of the founder; Walter 
D. Blair, architect of the building, and 
Frederick P. King, chairman of the 
library board. The library now has more 
than 25,000 volumes, more than 4000 
registered borrowers and an annual cir- 
culation of over 60,000. Mr King paid 
tribute to the work of Flora Millard, 
librarian for many years. The present 
librarian, Mrs B. O. Warren, acted as 
The latter half of the program 
was a memorial to the war dead. 


hostess. 





Book Canteen of New York Public Library 
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Adult Education 








RACIAL GROUPS BROUGHT TOGETHER 


The Bureau of Adult Education is 
helping to develop in a few demonstration 
cities in the State intercultural * organi- 
zations to bring together people of 
different racial and nationality groups. 
In each case the leadership and control of 
the project is in the hands of local leaders. 
One of the cities is Gloversville, where 
weeks of intensive effort were put in to 
explore the racial and nationality back- 
grounds of the population and to develop 
leaders. 

The first meeting of the nationality and 
racial representatives was called by the 
schools, the Jewish Center, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A. and a_ prominent 
Catholic clergyman. The Council of the 
Intercultural League, now firmly estab- 
lished, is composed of representatives of 
the following groups: Bohemian, Ca- 
nadian, Croatian, Chinese, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Jewish, Negro, Polish, 
Russian and Syrian. 

The program to date has included: 
community singing, discussions on adult 
education desired by the foreign-speaking 
groups, folk dancing and recently a 
reception to 100 citizens naturalized dur- 
ing the year, which 300 attended to 
listen to the Concordia Singing Society 
and the Croatian orchestra. An art 
exhibit is one of many activities scheduled. 

East Harlem, a much more complex 
community of 200,000 population, is the 
center of a second demonstration. The 
population is Puerto Rican, Italian and 
Negro with a few Finns and a scattering 
of other groups. The Intercultural Con- 
ference of East Harlem was initiated by 
30 of the most prominent social workers, 
especially settlement heads, religious lead- 
ers of different faiths, labor leaders, 
school administrators, officials of parent 
groups and representatives of racial and 
nationality organizations. 
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The program has evolved over a period 
of several months and is partly the prod- 
uct of the suggestions and criticisms of 
more than 30 nationally known experts 
who have given freely of time to help 
mold the plan. These experts are from 
the fields of adult education, parent edu- 
cation, mental hygiene, group work, inter- 
racial work, religious intercultural work, 
anthropology, ps$chology and _ sociology. 

The plan includes first organized com- 
munity activities to bring all peoples in 
the district into close working relations 
in an art exhibit, and civic activities for 
community improvement. Secondly, a 
staff of lecturers, discussion leaders and 
group work experts are to help teachers, 
parents, club leaders and all who deal 
with groups in agencies, organizations, 
schools and churches to understand the 
social, psychological and __ psychiatric 
factors in personal relations. 


—__ }»—__—_ 


ANALYZES WAR'S EFFECTS 
(Concluded from page 331) 


In discussing the possible trends for the 
future the authors point out that curricu- 
lums built to meet war needs will have to 
be rebuilt to meet the needs of veterans 
and rebuilt again to meet the needs of an 
on-going civilization. When peace comes, 
few if any will experience any feeling of 
nostalgia for the period through which we 
are now passing, but some measures taken 
to meet this war situation may survive 
and the authors have organized and re- 
ported in an orderly fashion the circum- 
stances under which the measures got 
their start. The book will serve as a gen- 
eral documentary report of higher educa- 
tion during World War II and of the 
planning for the postwar period. 

Joun S. ALLEN 
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NEW LAWS AFFECTING EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 319) 


years ending June 30, 1944, and June 30, 
1945, shall nevertheless apportion an 
amount which shall not be less than the 
amount apportioned and paid to such dis- 
tricts based upon the school year ending 
June 30, 1943. 

Chapter 418 repeals section 78 and 
substitutes a new section therefor. This 
provides that 1200 state war service 
scholarships are established for the benefit 
of veterans of World War I or II. 

Chapter 432 provides that for the pur- 
pose of fostering, encéuraging and pro- 
viding for instruction in preflight training, 
glider flight training, airplane flight 
training and junior aviation and giving 
financial assistance to school districts 
maintaining public vocational and_sec- 
ondary schools offering courses of such 
instruction therein, the sum of $20,000 is 
appropriated to the Education Depart- 
ment to reimburse such school districts 
to the extent of one-half of the costs of 
the purchase or rental of books, gliders, 
airplanes, apparatus and other parapher- 
nalia and all other incidental expenses 
actually and necessarily incurred in con- 
nection with the ,organization, develop- 
ment and teaching of courses of instruc- 
tion in junior aviation and aviation in the 
public secondary schools. Not more than 
$1000 a school, however, is apportioned 
to any school district for the aforesaid 
purposes. 

The Education Department is required 
to adopt rules determining the nature, 
extent and scope of the subjects to be 
included in the courses contemplated by 
this act, the period of instruction therein, 
the eligibility of pupils for attendance 
thereon, the qualifications and instruction 
of teachers therefor and the fitness of the 
equipment used therein. Each board of 
education offering a glider or airplane 
flight training course shall cause to be 
used for launching and training purposes 
only glider ports or airports designated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
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shall provide public liability and property 
damage insurance in such amounts as the 
Commissioner of Education may require. 
None of the moneys appropriated by this 
act may be apportioned to a school dis- 
trict for the purposes of this section unless 
the courses of instruction therein and 
the instructors thereof meet the standards 
and conform to the rules prescribed and 
adopted by the Education Department 
pursuant to this act. 

Chapter 439 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 131 of the Labor Law. It pro- 
vides that until July 1, 1945, no minor 
from 14 to 16 years of age, except as 
otherwise provided in subdivision 2 of 
that section, shall be employed in farm 
service unless such minor presents a 
“farm work permit ” issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the Education Law. 
Such permit shall be valid only when 
signed by the employer and it shall not 
be valid for work in or in connection with 
a factory. 

Chapter 440 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 637. This deletes the requirement 
for a pledge of employment or the name 
of the employer for the issuance of a 
vacation work permit for employment in 
farm service during the summer vacation 
period and also deletes the requirement 
that such a permit be designated as 
‘special vacation work permit for farm 
service.” It further provides that a vaca- 
tion work permit shall not be issued for 
farm service. 

This also adds subdivision 3 to sec- 
tion 637. It provides that an employment 
certificate to be designated as a “ farm 
work permit ”’ shall be issued for employ- 
ment in farm service to a minor from 
14 to 16 years of age in the same manner 
as a standard employment certificate 
except that no literacy test or schooling 
record may be required and except that 
neither a pledge of employment nor the 
name of the employer shall be required 
for its issuance. Such permit shall 
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authorize the minor's employment for 
farm service during vacation periods, 
during release from school by local school 
authorities of such minor for farm work 
as provided by the Education Law, before 
and after school hours and on days when 
attendance in school is not required. 
Such permit shall be valid only when 
signed by the employer and it shall not 
be valid for work in or in connection 
with a factory. 

This chapter expires July 1, 1945. 

Chapter 480 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 70. It provides that because of 
reapportionment no city having a popu- 
lation of one million or more and no 
county shall have its total number of 
state scholarships reduced below the total 
number to which it was entitled as of 
September 1, 1943. 


Chapter 495 relates to the payment and 
disbursement of school moneys appor- 
tioned to common school districts, the 
requirements of collectors’ and_ treas- 
urers’ bonds and the duties of district 
superintendents relating thereto. 

This provides that the county treasurer 
must remit state aid to the fiscal officer 
of acommon school district instead of the 
supervisor. The district superintendent 
of schools is required to approve the 
bonds of collectors and treasurers of all 
school districts and to certify to the 
county treasurer that bonds have been 
approved and filed with the town clerk 
of the town in which the fiscal officer 
resides. 

Chapter 590 adds subdivision 1 of 
section 215. This provides that a nomi- 
nating petition for nomination of candi- 
dates for members of a board of educa- 
tion in a city to which the section applies 
must be filed with the secretary or clerk 
of the board of education on or before the 
20th day preceding the day of the annual 
election instead of the 10th day formerly 
prescribed by law. 

Chapter 609 postpones to April 1, 1945, 
the effective date of the provisions of the 
Local Finance Law passed last year and 
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prior years relative to the new procedures 
for short and long-term borrowing and 
sale of bonds by school districts. 


Chapter 630 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 131 of the Labor Law. This pro- 
vides that a child of the age of 14 and 
over may engage in caddy service on a 
golf course without an employment cer- 
tificate or work permit. 


Chapter 637 amends article 6-B rela- 
tive to central school districts. A revised 
procedure for the organization of a cen- 
tral school district is prescribed. Dis- 
tricts are dissolved and annexed to cen- 
tral school districts by the Commissioner 
of Education instead of the district super- 
intendent of schools, subject to a permis- 
sive referendum of the voters. This law 
repeals sections 180, 181 and 182 and 
substitutes for them the following pro- 
visions: 

§ 180 Formation and changes of central 
school districts. 1 The commissioner of edu- 
cation is hereby authorized and empowered to 
lay out central school districts for the estab- 
lishment of central schools to give instruction 
in elementary or elementary and high school 
subjects and to fix, determine and define the 
boundaries of said districts as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

2 The commissioner is authorized and em- 
powered to make and enter in his office orders 
laying out territory in new central school dis- 
tricts or annexing to existing central school 
districts territory not heretofore incorporated 
in central school districts and not contained 
within a city school district in a city having a 
population of more than five thousand inhabi- 
tants. The commissioner in laying out such 
central school districts and in fixing and defin- 
ing the boundaries thereof shall include only 
territory of suitable size conveniently located 
for the attendance of pupils and having a suf- 
ficient number of pupils for the establishment 
of a central school. The commissioner shall 
designate all central school districts by name, 
number and such other description as he shall 
deem proper. 

3 Within ten days after the making and 
entry of the order pursuant to this section, the 
commissioner shall transmit a certified copy 
thereof to the clerk, or in the event there is no 
clerk, to the trustee or trustees of each school 
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district the territory of which is affected by 
said order. The clerk, the trustee or trustees, 
as the case may be, shall, within five days after 
receipt of such order, post a copy thereof in 
five conspicuous places in such district. 

4 No central school district laid out by order 
of the commissioner shall operate as a central 
school district, nor be entitled to receive the 
benefits of a central school district until it has 
been organized by the qualified voters of the 
district in accordance with the provisions of 
this article, provided, however, a central school 
district which was organized prior to the adop- 
tion of or pursuant to the provisions of this 
section and to which territory may be annexed 
shall not be required to again organize. 


§ 181 Organization procedure. 1 New cen- 
tral school districts shall be organized in the 
following manner. 

a When an order laying out a central school 
district has been made and entered as provided 
in section one hundred eighty of this chapter, 
a petition may be presented by persons quall- 
fied to vote at school district meetings asking 
for the organization of a central school district 
and the establishment of a central school 
therein. Said petition shall be signed by at 
least one hundred of such qualified voters or 
by a number of such qualified voters equal 
to at least ten per centum of the pupils of said 
central school district as determined by the last 
school census, whichever shall be less. If such 
territory includes one or more cities or villages 
having a population of one thousand or more, 
then such petition shall be signed by at least 
one hundred of such qualified voters residing 
within each said city or village, or by a number 
of such qualified voters residing within said 
city or village equal to at least ten per centum 
of the pupils of the school district residing 
within said city or village as determined by the 
last school census, whichever shall be less; and 
shall also be signed by at least one hundred oi 
such qualified voters residing in said district 
outside of any city or village or by a number 
of qualified voters residing in said district out- 
side of any city or village equal to at least ten 
per centum of the pupils of the school district 
residing outside of any city or village, as de- 
termined by the last school census, whichever 
shall be less. 

b Said petition shall be filed with the com- 
missioner and shall request that a meeting of 
the qualified voters within said territory be 
called for the purpose of determining whether 
or not such territory shall be organized as a 
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central school district and a central school be 
established therein for instruction in elementary 
or elementary and high school subjects. If the 
commissioner is satisfied that the petition has 
been duly signed as provided in this section, he 
shall fix a time and place for a special meeting 
of the qualified voters within the proposed cen- 
tral school district, which meeting shall be held 
not more than thirty days after the filing of 
the petition aforesaid. The commissioner shall 
cause notice of such meeting to be posted at 
least ten days before the meeting in three con- 
spicuous places in each school district wholly or 
partly within the proposed central school district 
In addition to the posting of such notice, a copy 
thereof shall be published at least three days 
before the meeting in a daily or weekly news- 
paper published within the territory or in a 
newspaper circulating therein. The expense of 
posting and publishing of the notice shall be 
borne equally by the several school districts 
within the territory, unless a central school dis- 
trict is organized, in which event such expense 
shall become a charge upon said central school 
district. 

2 Territory shall be annexed to a central 
school district in the following manner. 


a When an order annexing territory to a 
central school district has been made and en- 
tered as provided in section one hundred and 
eighty of this chapter, the commissioner shall 
within ten days thereafter cause certified copies 
of said order to be filed with the clerk of the 
central school district and the trustee or trustees 
of each school district affected thereby. Said 
order annexing territory to the central school 
district shall become final sixty days after such 
filing of the certified copy thereof, unless a 
permissive referendum is requested as herein- 
after provided. 

b When at least one hundred of the qualified 
voters residing in a central school district, as it 
existed prior to the order of annexation, or a 
number of such qualified voters equal to at least 
ten per centum of the pupils therein, as deter- 
mined by the last school census, whichever shail 
be less; or when at least one hundred qualified 
voters residing within any school district af- 
fected by such order or a number of such quali- 
fied voters equal to at least ten per centum of 
the pupils therein, as determined by the last 
school census, whichever shall be less, shall 
within sixty days after the last filing of the 
copies of the aforesaid order, file a_ petition 
with the commissioner requesting a_ special 
meeting of the qualified voters of such district 
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affected thereby, a special meeting shall be 
held pursuant to notice, as hereinafter set forth, 
to determine whether the order annexing the 
school district or districts, or any one of such 
districts, shall be approved. If the commis- 
sioner determines that the petition has been 
duly signed by the number of qualified voters 
required, he shall fix a time and place, within 
thirty days after the receipt by him of said 
petition, for a special meeting of the qualified 
yoters of the central school district or school 
district in respect of which a petition has been 
filed as aforesaid. The commissioner shall 
cause notice thereof to be posted at least ten 
days before the meeting in ten conspicuous 
places in such central school district or such 
school district. In addition to the posting of 
such notice a copy thereof shall be duly pub- 
lished, at least three days before the meeting, in 
a daily or weekly newspaper published within 
such central school district or any of the school 
districts in which such meeting is to be held, 
or in a newspaper circulating in the territory. 
The expense of posting and publishing the notice 
aforesaid shall be a charge upon the central 
school district or school district conducting such 
meeting. 

§ 182 Proceedings at meeting. 1 Any meet- 
ing held pursuant to the notice provided in the 
preceding section shall be called to order by a 
school official or a qualified voter of the district, 
designated by the commissioner of education for 
the purpose. The first order of business shali 
be the election of a chairman and a clerk who 
shall be qualified voters of the district. The 
meeting may be adjourned from time to time 
by a majority vote of the qualified voters pres- 
ent but no such adjournment shall be for a 
longer period than ten days. The affirmative 
vote of a majority of the qualified voters pres- 
ent shall be required on the adoption of a reso- 
lution. 

2 At a meeting held pursuant to subdivision 
one of section one hundred and eighty-one a 
resolution in substantially the following form 
shall be presented for the action and determina- 
tion of the meeting, viz.: “ Resolved that central 
school district number 

; , (Add designation ) 
as described in the order of the commissioner of 
education now before this meeting, be or- 
ganized and a central school for instruction in 
elementary or elementary and high school sub- 
jects be established.” 

3 At a meeting held in an existing central 
school district pursuant to subdivision two of 
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section one hundred and eighty-one a resolution 
in substantially the following form shall be 
presented for the action and determination of 
the meeting, viz.: ‘‘ Resolved that 

. 5 . (describe kind of 
district) school district number 

(designate district or districts) be annexed to 
central school district number. 

(designate central school district) as provided 
in the order of the commissioner of education 
now before this meeting.” Said resolution may 
be amended by a majority vote of the qualified 
voters present to exclude one or more of the 
districts described in said order of the com- 
missioner from annexation with the central 
school district. 

4 At a meeting held in any common or union 
free school district pursuant to subdivision two 
of section one hundred and eighty-one a resolu- 
tion in substantially the following form shall be 
presented for the action and determination of 
the meeting, viz.: “ Resolved that school district 
(designate district) be an- 
nexed to central school district number 


number 


(designate central school district) as provided 
in the order of the commissioner of education 
now before this meeting.” 

5 Votes upon the adoption of a resolution 
shall be cast in the same manner as votes for 
the election of school district trustees. 

6 A copy of the minutes of the meeting or 
meetings duly certified by the clerk shall be 
filed by him with the commissioner of educa- 
tion, with each school superintendent in whose 
jurisdiction such school district, or any part 
thereof, is or may thereafterward be located 
and with the town clerk of each town in which 
any part of said school district is or may there- 
afterward be located. 

7 If the resolution described in subdivision 
two of this section is adopted, then the voters 
shall proceed to organize in accordance with 
the provisions of this article. 

8 If at any such meeting the resolution de- 
scribed in subdivision two of this section shall 
be presented and shall not be adopted, there 
shall be no further proceedings at such meet- 
ing, except a motion to reconsider the question, 
and no such meeting shall again be called within 
one year thereafter. 

9 If the resolution submitted to the voters 
as provided in either subdivision three or sub- 
division four of this section shall be defeated, 
the territory described in the resolution shall 
not be annexed to the existing central school dis- 
trict and the said order of the commissioner 
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shall not be or become effective as to said ter- 
ritory. If a meeting, or meetings, shall be held 
and the resolution submitted shall be adopted 
the territory described therein shall thereupon 
be annexed to the existing central school dis- 
trict. 

10 A resolution described in subdivision 
three or four of this section, if defeated, shall 
not again be presented for action at a school 
district meeting unless a petition therefor shall 
be presented to the commissioner in the manner 
provided in subdivision two of section one hun- 
dred eighty-one. 

Chapter 653 adds new section 1025-a, 
authorizing the establishment of camps 
and appropriations therefor by school dis- 
tricts except in New York City. This 
provides that a school district, acting 
through its board of education, is author- 
ized to establish camps on lands acquired 
by the district by purchase, gift, grant or 
devise or on lands the use of which has 
otherwise been acquired by the district 
for camp purposes. Such camps shali be 


used to furnish education, physical train- 
ing, recreation and maintenance of all 
children of school age whether in attend- 
ance at a public or nonpublic school and 
shall be under the jurisdiction of the 


board of education of the district. The 
board shall provide opportunity for chil- 
dren to receive instruction in such sub- 
jects as it may deem proper, prescribe the 
activities to be carried on and set up rules 
and regulations for admission to such 
camps and the conduct and discipline 
thereof. No child shall be entitled to free 
education, physical training, recreation 
and maintenance in any such camp for a 
period in excess of two weeks during any 
one year, unless the board of education 
prescribes and directs that physically 
handicapped or other children be main- 
tained for a longer period. The board of 
education must report at the annual meet- 
ing of the district on matters relating to 
carrying out the provisions of this law. 

This statute also provides that a dis- 
trict is authorized to appropriate such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

Chapter 672 adds subdivision 1-c to 
section 440. This requires the assessors 
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of the town of Cortlandt, Westchester 
county until 1956 to assess on the assess- 
ment roll of Union Free School District 
No. 5 of the town of Cortlandt the prop- 
erty in the district owned by the State 
subject to certain limitations. The assess- . 
ment is inclusive of so much of the Bear 
Mountain bridge, its abutments and ap- 
proaches as are situated in the district 
but excludes the state camps located 
therein. The total assessment of state 
lands and improvements in the school dis- 
trict must not exceed $636,000. 
Subdivision 2 of that 
amended to carry the above into effect. 
Chapter 762 amends paragraph ()) of 
subdivision 1 of section 246 of the Mili- 
tary Law. This includes service in the 
United States Merchant Marine in the 
definition of military duty for the purpose 
of mandating leaves of absence for, and 
reinstatement upon expiration of military 
duty of, school district employes en- 
gaged in the Merchant Marine and 
granting them the same retirement rights 
possessed by school district employes in 
the armed forces. The service defined by 
this law is service as an officer or member 
of the crew on or in connection with a 
vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States or a vessel owned by, 
chartered to or operated by or for the ac- 
count or use of the Government of the 
United States, as an enrollee in the 
United States maritime service on active 
duty and, to such extent as may be pre- 
scribed by or under the laws of the 
United States, any period awaiting as- 
signment to such service and any period 
of education or training for such service 
in any school or institution under the 
jurisdiction of the Government. 
This law is retroactive to April 28, 1941. 
Chapter 778 amends article 39-A. Its 
new title is “ Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped Children.” It prescribes 
the duties of the Education and Health 
departments relative thereto. Other sec- 
tions deal with payment of cost of educa- 
tion and surgical treatment, state aid, 
money advanced by the State, and men- 
tally retarded children. 
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